*                THE MAGICAL CONTROL OF RAIN

Naturally, therefore, it possesses the property of eliciting
showers from the sky, since in Sumatra, as we have seen, a
real black cat plays a part in ceremonies for the production
of rain. Hence the stone is sometimes smeared with the
blood of fowls, rubbed, and incensed, while a charm is uttered
over it1 At Eneti, in Washington State, there is an
irregular basaltic rock on which a face, said to be that of
the thunder-bird, has been hammered. The Indians of the
neighbourhood long believed that to shake the rock would
cause rain by exciting the wrath of the thunder-bird.2

Like other peoples, the Greeks and Romans sought to Rain-
obtain rain by magic, when prayers and processions8 had cjiarma"
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proved ineffectual. For example, in Arcadia, when the corn antiquity.
and trees were parched with drought, the priest of Zeus
dipped an oak branch into a certain spring on Mount
Lycaeus. Thus troubled, the water sent up a misty cloud,
from which rain soon fell upon the land.4 A similar mode
of making rain is still practised, as we have seen, in Halma-
hera near New Guinea.5 The people of Crannon in Thessaly
had a bronze chariot which they kept in a temple. When
they desired a shower they shook the chariot and the shower
fell.6 Probably the rattling of the chariot was meant to
imitate thunder; we have already seen that mock thunder
and lightning form part of a rain-charm in Russia and
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